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FROM 


THE EDITOR 


We would like to introduce Dr. Frances Stiles a new member 


of the Bulletin Staff. Dr. Stiles will be responsible for On the 
State Side. Rosalie Blau who formerly handled this assignment is now 
responsible for the Material and Equipment Section. 


The picture on the cover was taken at the Bingham Day 
Nursery, Cleveland, Ohio, by Frank Reed, photographer for the Cleveland 
Press. Mr. Anthony Saletan, the handsome musician in the picture, 
presents Come and See, a program for preschool children shown on Boston's 


TV station. 


Your attention its called to Page ll of the Bulletin. Further 
questions about membership should be addressed to NANE treasurer: 
Aladine Shomaker, 2930 Iowa Avenue, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


Wherever, wheresoever, whoever, whosoever, whatever, whatsoever, 
however, howsoever, anyhow - have a very pleasant summer} 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Affiliation with NANE 


We are proud to announce the first six groups (which happen to 
represent local, state and regional Associations) to become affiliated 
with NANE: 


1, The South Carolina Association for Children under Six. 

2. The Capitol District Chapter of the New York State Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education. 

3. The Kansas Preschool Association. 

lh. The Syracuse Chapter of the New York State Association for 
Nursery Education 

5S. The St. Louis, Missouri, Nursery Education Council 

6. The Midwest Association for Nursery Education 


The experiment of affiliation is underway. Write to Barbara 
Fischer, our secretary, for material on the steps to take to become 
affiliated with NANE. 


Biennial Conference 


Willard Hartup, lowa Child Welfare Research Station, State 
University of Iowa, at Iowa City, has been appointed Program Chairman 
for the next NANE Conference in Cincinnati, October 9 - 12, 1957. Watch 
the Bulletin for further news of the Conference. 


Change in Fiscal Year and Dues 


It has already been reported that the NANE Board voted to change 
the amount of dues and the fiscal year. Beginning October Ist, an individual 
pays annual dues of $5.00. However, if he joins NANE through a group 
affiliated with NANE, the annual dues are $3.50. Members billed between 
March 1 and September 30, 1956 will not be billed again until October 1957. 


If you have ever served in the capacity of treasurer of an 
organization run by volunteers, you will have empathy with NANE's hard- 
working treasurer, Aladine Shomaker and will pay your membership dues 
PROMPTLY. Otherwise the treasurer might think you had dropped your member- 
ship (which you wouldn't do for anything.) 


Study the new membership chart in the Bulletin and write to the 
treasurer if you have any questions. 


ACEI Conference 


Your President attended the ACEI Conference in Washington, D.C. 
when the cherry blossoms were in full bloom. The Conference was planned 
to take advantage of the many unusual and wonderful resources in the Capitol. 
Your President, as a member of the ACEI Nursery School Committee, attended 
a number of meetings with this group. 


U.S. Office of Education 


Myrtle M. Imhoff, formerly in charge of Early Elementary Educa- 
tion at Long Beach State College in California, is the new specialist for 
Early Elementary Education. 
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National Jewish Welfare Board Pre-School Conference 


Your President was asked to speak at the National Jewish Welfare 
Board Pre-School Conference in New York City on the goals of nursery 
school. This was a two-day conference for nursery school directors, 
teachers, and community center administrators throughout the country. 


Cooperative Nursery School Study 


One of the pleasures in being your President is in receiving 
mail which might not otherwfse come her way. One interesting study has 
arrived from the President of the Nassau-Suffolk Counties (Long Island), 
New York, Nursery Education Council. Mrs. Agnes Short reports that the 
Directors of the rapidly-growing Cooperative Nursery Schools have been 
meeting together this past year to discuss their responsibilities and 
desirable staff qualifications and salaries. The Directors have summarized 
their discussions and made recommendations, which should help to keep and 
raise high standards of nursery education. 


% + * 


Your Officers and Board members hope you will let them know 
your suggestions for making NANE more helpful to you in the year ahead. 
Have a good summer} 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR COOPERATION IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
January 30-31, 1956 


Margaret Fitchen - Delegate 


Conference Theme 


Meeting the Health Needs of School Children 


In general the conference this year seemed more diffuse and 
certainly less cozy than last year's, chiefly due to the setting. 
Meeting in a large commercial hotel, with people coming and going, took 
away some of the feeling of closeness that was achieved at Yale with the 
remarkable hospitality provided there. I believe there was a large 
percentage of guests this year, and a more concentrated focus. 


The general reports in the opening session, although recog- 
nizing there is much to be done, seemed encouraginge One had the 
feeling of increased interest from many different sectors, and a 
greater awareness of the need for health education. 


Opportunity was provided in the discussion groups on Monday 
afternoon and Tuesday morning to pursue in detail the problems presented 
in the general sessions. There were about ten people in each group, 
with mixed representation. In the writer's group there were people 
from State Health Departments, College Health Education Departments, 
National Service Organizations, National Voluntary Organizations, and 
Public School Systems. The going was slow at first. The Public School 
people seemed rather defensive and it took a lot of time to allay this 
feeling. The other time-consuming factor was communication, especially 
semantics. Nevertheless, we ended up with the feeling of having come 
closer together in understanding of common problems. 


In the summaries of the discussion groups it was pointed out 
over and over again that the onus of health education falls on the 
classroom teacher. It was also recognized however, that the classroom 
teacher should not carry the entire burden - that her own "health" was 
important, and that in this area community resources as well as school 
resources could and should be used. 


At the close of the meeting, it was noted that the National 
Conference for Cooperation in Health Education was pleased with the 
attention paid to health education at the White House Conferences. A 
resolution was unanimously passed (not binding upon agencies) that the 
good work be continued. 


I believe the overall effect of this conference was more 
successful than the one last year. Everyone had to actively participate, 
and our efforts to find common denominators of experience and communica- 
tion made us more appreciative of one another's problems. I also 
believe we left with more feeling of wanting to do something construc- 
tive about health in our communities. 
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EXPERIMENTAL WORKSHOP IN NURSERY EDUCATION 
Esther Schour 
Child Care Program 
Institute of Psychoanalysis 
Chicago, I1linois 


(The following timely article will appear in two installments because 
of its length. Part II will appear in the Fall issue of the Bulletin.) 


This is a report on the Creative Workshop in Nursery Education 
which was co-sponsored by The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund and the 
Day Nursery Committee of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 
How the creative workshop came to be = its evolution, content and 
methods may be of interest to other communities. 


History of Workshop: 


For several years the Day Nursery Committee of the Welfare 
Council had been concerned about the need, expressed repeatedly by 
staff and board members of nurseries, for guidance in determining and 
meeting the emotional needs of the children they enrolled. 

In the summer of 1953 a subcommittee explored possibilities 
of establishing a psychiatric consultation service for day nurseries. 
However, members soon discovered that the cost of such a service was 
prohibitive for most nurseries; moreover, that before they could 
effectively use psychiatric consultation, they needed to take stock, 
to re-examine some of the basic principles of nursery education, and 
to formulate a working philosophy. 

With the help of the Elizabeth serbemvenehs Memorial Fund, they 
planned a Creative Workshop to provide an opportunity for persons 
interested itn the field - board members, teaching staff of nurseries, 
social workers attached to nurseries, and faculty from teachers!? 
colleges, to pool their experiences and ideas in an effort to clarify 
their philosophy and goals. 

Selection of Leader: 


Their criteria for selection of the leader are of interest. 
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They wanted a person who had knowledge of child development and child 
welfare and who was skilled in leading group discussion. They had no 
preference as to her particular professional discipline. In selecting 
a social worker, they reached out beyond their own field - education, 
to another profession, social work. It was the leader's conviction 
that social work could contribute to nursery education from its body 
of knowledge about family life and the parent-child relationships. 
Social work could contribute also from its knowledge and use of the 
inter-personal relationship in teaching and helping others; its skills 
in interviewing; its techniques in the training of professional staff, 
notably through the use of supervision; and its knowledge of admini- 
stration. 

Composition of Workshop: 

Thirty individuals were enrolled in the workshop. Day care 
centers and nursery schools were represented. To make for more 
effective discussion, two groups of fifteen each were organized. These 
met once a week for eleven weeks, with two joint meetings of both 
groups. Those selected for the workshop were expected to attend regu- 
larly, participate in the discussion thoughtfully and devote consider- 
able time to reading and preparation. It was understood that if the 
experiment was successful, the workshop could be extended for another 
three months with the same and/or new groups of participants. 

The composition of the group was as follows: sixteen 
directors or assistant directors; ten teachers, most of them head 
teachers; one supervisor of student teachers; one casework counselor; 
one consultant to day care programs from the Department of Public 
Welfare; and one volunteer, a physician. 

Their educational background varied. Eight had Master's 
degrees; seven had Bachelor's degrees; twelve had two or three years 


of college work; one had an M.D.$3 two had no college education. 
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The educational fields of the workshop members also varied 
widely, from education, psychology, English, to domestic science and 
occupational therapy. Their common denominator however, was their 
devotion to, and years of, experience in nursery education. The 
leader's fee was met through a grant of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Foundation which also provided the meeting place and the coffee and 
cookies which were served at each meeting and around which discussion 
continued with added vigor. Workshop members paid a fee of $10.00. 
These fees were used to provide some materials which were supplied the 


members. 


Specific Questions and Objectives of Workshop: 
The questions raised by the Organizing Committee centered 


around: 


I. What do we believe are the values of nursery 
experience? What do we mean by "education" 
of the pre-school child? 


II. What are the developmental needs of pre-school 
children that can be met in a nursery setting? 
How can the individual child's needs be met? 
Are there needs which we should not attempt to 
meet? 


III. What are the opportunities afforded ina 
nursery to detect and correct potentially 
serious problems? Are there special benefits 
for the child with physical and/or psycho- 
logical problems? 


IV. What is the nursery's relationship to families 
of children enrolled? Are there special values 
for parents - particularly the young parent in 
an increasingly complex society? 


V. What kind of organizational structure provides 
a sound basis of operation? What are good 
program standards? Are long-range as well as 
immediate goals, expressed in the daily program? 
What is a desirable physical set-up for a 
nursery? What is minimal? Does equipment, as 
well as physical plant, meet the developmental 
needs of the child? 


VI. What makes for a competent staff? What are 
necessary educational and personal qualifications 
of staff members? Do we know how to utilize 
wisely the strengths of staff members? How do 
we handle weaknesses? What are good personnel 
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practices - how are they implemented? What 
are adequate salary scales? 


In addition to the questions proposed by the Committee, 
suggestions for thvdeciten were invited from the members of the 
workshop as a basis for the leader's orientation to their needs and 
for joint planning of the sessions. 

Their suggestions fell into four major divisions: 


1. The personality of the pre-school child and 
his needs at different developmental stages. 


2. Philosophy of nursery education - its goals - 
its content. 


3. Similarities and differences between nursery 
schools and day care centers. 


lh. Everyday problems, their meaning and 
approaches in working with them, 


Very early each group manifested in varying degree con- 
flict between those members who wanted immediate focus on 
practical problems, and those who sought first better understanding 
of children's growth needs and clarification of educational goals. 
In this struggle, the leader helped the group to become consciously 
aware of their conflicting strivings, and took the responsibility 
for helping the group to an understanding of the importance of a 
theoretical base of dynamic knowledge which they could share in 
common and use as a framework for the discussion of practical 
problems. Although this entailed initial frustration for some, 
gradually as each participated in presentation of material and dis- 
cussion, the individual members evolved into a more homogeneous group, 
with a shared body of knowledge and greater commonness in approach to 
children's problems. 

Pressure for help in practical problems is understandable, 
Nursery teachers like social workers are busy doers. This is 
required by the demands of the daily work. But preoccupation with 
meeting the needs of children on the spot and the stresses of work 


are obstacles to reflection and analysis. The group came to agree 
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that the greatest value of this workshop lay primarily in exchange 
and modification of points of view about nursery education and more 


dynamic understanding of children. 


Psychosocial Development 


The first four periods were devoted to discussing the 
psycho-social development of the pre-school child, and with this as 
a point of reference, the question of readiness for nursery school, 
and the content of nursery school education. Materials used are 
indicated in the attached bibliography. We discussed the following 
concepts in personality development: 


1. We considered personality as the product of multiple factors, 
the interaction between constitution and environmental experiences. 
Gesell in Infant Development writes, "Just as there is an orderly 
pattern and sequence in physical growth, so there is an orderly 
pattern and sequence in emotional development which is interrelated 
with the sequence of physical growth. Physical growth is determined 
basically by heredity and constitution. Emotional and social 
development are determined basically by the environment." 


2. In the environment, early parental attitudes and their relation- 
ships toward their children are of basic importance for personality 
development. 


3. Later life experiences continue to influence personality devel- 
opment. Contrary to what has been stressed earlier, personality is 
not fixed at an early age but continues to develop. 


lh. While the infant at birth is wholly dependent, his dependence 
diminishes gradually as he grows physically and psychologically. 
However, no one is wholly independent. Interdependence is the goal 
in mature adult relationships. 


5. Because of the infant's helplessness and enjoyment in being cared 
for, the assumption has been that human beings get more gratification 
from being dependent than independent. This is a false assumption. 
Inherent in the child is the urge to grow and develop. A child's 
development is furthered when his dependent needs are met generously, 
at the same time that he is permitted his independent strivings and 
helped to cope successfully with the environmental demands at each 
stage in growth. 


6. The child's drives are for immediate gratification of his needs 
and reduction of tensions. He learns to tolerate tensions, bear 
frustrations, defer immediate pleasure, initially, out of love for 
mother; then increasingly in the interest of what is realistically 
possible and permitted by his own standards and by the standards of 
society. 
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7. While there are common stages in development for all children, 

the tempo of each child differs and there is a wide range of behavior 
within what is "normal". 

8. Nursery teachers must have knowledge of the development of the 
child's personality (a) in order to gear nursery education to develop- 
mental needs; (b) in order to know what can realistically be expected 
of the childs; the objective is not under-expectation. This promotes 
infantilism. Nor is it over-expectation. This is productive of 
anxiety in the child and can interfere with healthy ego development. 
(c) In order to define what nursery teachers can or cannot be 
responsible for. 

9. Scientific knowledge confirms what has been known for many years; 
that for optimal emotional health a child needs to live at home with 
his parents and family. In this setting through the affection, 
concern, interest and protection of parents, the child develops feelings 
of being loved and valued, of being important, of belonging. There is 
no substitute for the family. This is important to remember particularly 
in relation to the many families whom we appraise as undesirable. 
Experience has shown that except in totally destructive family situa- 
tions, what is needed is skilled help to enable parents to deal with 
their children rather than the removal of the child. 


Relationship of Child to Mother in Infancy 

Of basic importance for the child's development is his 
earliest attachment to the mother. The baby needs her for survival. 
Those who know young mothers and their babies know that he needs her 
twenty-four hours a day. She is his primary source of security, and 
of his impression of the world as a safe and friendly place. Only 
gradually does he differentiate himself from mother. Through his 
close relationship with a loving and consistent mother or maternal 
figure, he develops a sense of comfort and support and feeling of his 
own worth. The mother's earliest love and affection is demonstrated 
by her warm, personal care and physical contact with the child; by 
the way in which she feeds the baby, easing pain, plays with the baby, 
permits his pleasure. Eric Erickson tells us that the development of 
the attitude of basic trust in others depends largely on the good will 
and reliability of the person who feeds the child. 


Child-mother Relationship in Second Year 


Greater maturation of his sensory, motor and nervous system 


by the end of his first year gives him more feeling of confidence in 
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himself. He is no longer completely dependent - crawling and walking 
extend his horizon. His drive is for self-assertion, for autonomy. 

He wants to do things his way. He needs to nbebuien his new muscles. 
He is in everything; his very growth gets him into trouble with his 
mother. Further, in the second year mother usually begins to make some 
demands on the child for greater conformance to the rules of the 
family. She may press his toilet training. This is an area in which 
the child can show his assertions; can give or withhold. So, there 
develops a conflict in the child between his inner self-assertive 
drives and his need to conform to the mother's wishes. He wants to 
please the mother because he is dependent on her; because he needs her 
for his security; because he wants to be first with her. This is the 
beginning of ambivalence to the mother and of feelings of anger against 
restrictions. In his anger he may have destructive phantasies, and 
because he believes in his own magical powers, he gets anxious, as 

if hostile thoughts can destroy the one he loves; as if “wishing will 
make it so", He needs at this time a reasonable outlet for his angry 
feeling around mother; a mother who can accept his tempo of develop- 
ment, tolerate his badness and commend him when he is good. He has to 
work out his negative feelings about her, with her, and to test his 
behavior and her love. Of course parents should show disapproval and 
set limitations. These help a child to get a sense of what is good 
and bad in relation to himself 3 but it is ‘important that the parent 
not withdrew her love, nor shame him and make him feel small and help- 
less. He needs to be permitted the widest range of activity, control 
and assertion compatible with what is safe for him and what the family 
can bear, and to feel that no matter what his behavior, he is loved. 

In this way his sense of trust is strengthened and his self-confidence, 


self-control, and autonomy are developed. 
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The two year old adapts to a new situation slowly, 
hesitatingly. He may show some enjoyment in mingling with other 


children in a new setting, but he needs something old and familiar 


to feel comfortable. In his play he is apt to get anxious and fearful 
when something is taken away. This represents his anxiety about 
separation. 


Child-parents Relationship in Three-year-old 
The three-year-old usually has relinquished many childish 


satisfactions in order to please his mother. He is struggling to be 

grown up - to do the things grownups do. He becomes increasingly 

aware of his own body, sexuality and the differences between the sexes; 

he is curious, asks questions, and explores himself and others. It is 
of great importance to the child to live in a family with two parents. 

Through his parents, he learns his sexual role. The attraction of the 

child to the parent of the opposite sex is now commonly accepted. As 


he becomes more aware of his own sexual role and as he begins to see 


his parents as a couple, he comes to see that they have a relationship 
from which he is excluded. The little boy, for instance, wants an 
exclusive relationship to mother. The same is true for the little girl 
and her father. He finds in father a rival who stands in his way. He 
would like him out of the way, but he also feels love and admiration 
for his father, relies on him for help, believes in his strength, 
believes that father knows all and is all powerful and he wants to be 
like him. So the child is in conflict between his love and admiration, 
and resentment and destructive wishes. This is the period in which the 
child develops guilt - has frightening dreams, fears injury to his own 
body as a punishment for his destructive phantasies. 

Over a period generally from three to six years, the child 
normally solves this conflict in the most comfortable way. Again 


referring to the boy, in order to retain the love of father, and avoid 
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danger of father's retaliation for the child's destructive wishes, the 
child identifies with father and gives up his possessive interest in 
his mother. This identification with the father gives him new security 
and strength. Mother too, looks with pleasure at the masculinity of 
their little boys; so he retains the love of both parents. Through 
identification he incorporates within himself the standards and values 
- of his parents. His ties to mother are lessened. He invests his 
energy in other people and in learning. If the parents permit the child 
his curiosity and his explorations, they further the development of 
initiative and self-direction. If they are reasonable in their restric- 
tions and kind in their handling of him, he develops minimal guilt. 
During this period when the child is aii with the problems 
of his relationship to his parents, and his ties are lessened, educa- 
tion outside of the family, which supplements the family's educational 
efforts can make a contribution to the child's development. 


Readiness of Child for Nursery School 


Against this background, we considered readiness of a child 
for education outside of the family setting. It is not possible to say 
exactly at what age a child is ready for nursery school. This differs 
with the child. In general, readiness for separation from mother does 
not occur before three. In our enthusiasm for nursery education there 
has been some tendency for too early introduction of a child to the 
nursery school. There is no reason for us to say “the earlier the 
better". Rousseau, more than a hundred years ago wrote, "The training 
of children is a profession where we mustknhow how to lose time in order 
to gain it." It is gratifying to report that out of its own experience 
and partially as a result of our workshop, the University of Chicago 
nursery school moved its age of admission up to three. 


Why three? We have said that psychologically, about this 
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time the child's close relationship to his mother is being lessened. 
He is developing a sense of identity - a feeling of self - of 
individuality. It is this feeling that gives him independence of 
his unity with the mother which to now was basic for his sense of 
security. This sense of self isn't well-established before three, 
and for many children it is probably not until four, that a child is 
able to develop within himself enough of an image of his mother so 
that he can carry it within him when he is away from him and feel 
secure in her absence. The child should be toilet-trained, or well 
on his way towards mastery of this, before he comes to nursery school. 
This is usually more consistently achieved by three than earlier. 
Even among three-year-olds, accidents may be frequent when too many 
other adjustments are required of the child at the same time. 

The child should be able to talk - to communicate through 
language with his teacher and peers. Through speech he can make known 
his needs and can express his feelings. It is important for the 
nursery school teacher to know that toilet training and development 
of speech are learned in intimate interaction with sane" 

In these areas the best educator is the mother and the 
incentive to learning is initially the child's drive to achieve these 
out of his love for mother, and later because mastery gives him 
pleasure. Toilet training and speech training are not achieved through 
the group experience in nursery school. The child should give evidence 
of some capacity for positive relationship to an adult outside of his 
family. If he has had a good relationship with mother, he will have 
progressed beyond self-love to love for mother, father, and other 
family members and will be able to establish a warm relationship with 
teacher and peers. 


Principles in Nursery Education 


In the next four periods we considered the “what" and "how" 


1. Freud, Anna, "Nursery School Education - 
Its Uses and Dangers." Child Study, Spring 199. 
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of nursery education and similarities and differences between 
nursery schools and day care centers. 
What do we teach? To be able to describe and define her 


work contributes to the teacher's security. We used as our text, the 


excellent pamphlet "What Does the Nursery Teacher Teach?". Quoting 
from the summary: "The teacher has been teaching him to develop as an 
individual and as a group member at the same time. Her teaching is 


founded on an affectionate, understanding relationship with each child. 


It has taken the form of guidance, by choosing certain equipment, by 
arranging a schedule of group and free activities and quiet and 

lively activities, by giving much understanding approval, some under- 
standing disapproval, by willing help, and substitute activities where 
needed," 

Nursery education is education in the "th R". All of us 
are familiar with education in the "three R's", but this is not the 
primary focus of nursery education. It is true that we help a child 
to develop skills; to work; to use tools and equipment, to construct 
and create and respect his works. We lay the foundation for academic 
learning of the "three R's", but these are interwoven as part of the 
basic educational goal - experiences and guidance in the "lth R"s in 
human relationships. We try to teach the child that he is a respected 
and unique individual; we try to enhance his self-awareness of his 
feelings and abilities and teach him how-he can express these in socially 


acceptable behavior. We give him the opportunity to become aware that 


he is also a group member. We try to increase his ability to make 
friends and enjoy the group and to adapt his behavior to the group's 


requirements. We try to teach that the school is a friendly and safe 


environment, a part of a larger world outside of his home which we help 
him understand and experience. We try to help the child discover a new 
dimension in his relationship to himself, to other adults, to other 
children, and to the world outside of his family. 
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Education of the young child takes place in a variety of 


settings - the family, the nursery school, the play group, the creative 
day care center and the therapeutic center. 

The broad objectives of nursery education, wherever it occurs 
are similar. However, the specific function of a setting determines 
its focus. Both nursery schools and day care centers may have multiple 
functions - the education of children, of nursery school teachers, and 
of other disciplines - pediatricians, psychiatrists, and social workers. 
But the primary function of the nursery school is nursery education. 
Because the children are young, some degree of care is necessary, but 
the nursery school teacher is not a mother substitute. If a young child 
has formed satisfactory relationships within his own family, he has no 
need for a mother substitute in the nursery. "The nursery teacher will 
be of more value to such a child if she assumes the attitude of the 
teacher who guides and inspires the child without offering direct grati- 
fication for his ane Her role is to strengthen the child's 
efforts to meet the social demands appropriate to his age, to help him 
find outlets for his feelings through program and activities, to help 
him cope with his relationships to others, and theirs to him. She works 
towards this by accepting the child and helping him to get status in 
the group. She must individualize the children in her group, love them, 
help them achieve in accordance with their ability, help them to master 
their environment. She must help the child take responsibility for his 
own behavior and for his behavior to the group. She is an ally of the 
child's ego and super-ego. 

Day care centers, by contrast with nursery schools have as 
their primary purpose the provision of substitute maternal care when for 
social, psychological or economic reasons, parents cannot provide this 


for the child. Increasingly, day care centers are no longer custodial. 


Freud, Anna, "Nursery School Education - Its Use 
and Dangers." Child Study, Spring 'h9 
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They base their program on the principles of nursery education. But it 
is important for us to be clear about the differences in the teacher- 
child relationships in the day care center. The day care teacher is 
the adult with whom the child may spend the largest part of the day. 
Inevitably the child looks to her for mothering. With the parent, 


she shares over-all responsibitity in providing an affectional rela- 


tionship as well as physical care, educational development, and 
guidance of the child. In our workshops some day care teachers showed 
reluctance to being considered in the role of offering such substitute 
maternal care. We clarified that their role was not the same as the 
child's mother. However, what the child needs and seeks during the 
absence of the mother over a long day is a meaningful relationship to 

a maternal figure. Whether we refer to the day care teacher as a 
substitute mother, or a supplementary mother, or a nursery mother is 
not important. The important point is that the three-year-old and the 
four-year-old child cannot “attend school" eight hours a day. Day care 
is not nursery school extended by five hours. The child needs a more 
intimate relationship with a consistent person in his living experience, 
a teacher to whom he can become attached and through whom he can get 
some gratification of his dependent affectional needs as well as stimu- 
lation for his ego drives. Without this, the child may be blocked in 
his ability to use the educational opportunities available; or he may 
make a good adjustment to the setting and equipment but without 
concomitant development in his feelings for people. The job of the 
day care teacher is truly very demanding. To provide mothering and 
nursery education is a complex job. It requires more teachers; with 
responsibility for smaller numbers of children in the group, much 
patience and much skill. In its Report of a Joint World Health Organ- 
ization - Unesco Expert Meeting, 1951, entitled "Mental Hygiene in the 
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Nursery School", the suggestion is made that if a day care center 
combines substitute maternal care with the provision of pre-school 
education, the same staff should not be expected to provide both. In 
our workshop there were strong doubts as to the practicality of 
separation of the educational role from the teacher whose role is the 
substitute parent. 

Admissions to the day care center should take into account 
the total family situation, the child's readiness for prolonged 
separation, and seek to answer whether such a plan is most suitable 
to family and child. The physical and emotional stresses of an all day 
group living situation for young children who still need the basic 
security of individual care have led to the recommendation by Child 
Welfare experts, that the child under three should not be included in 
the day care program. We were in complete agreement. Family day care 
should be developed as a resource. 

Day care for children is.a social service. It can bea 
vital force to compensate for the deprivation to the child of the 
mother's absence and his long hours away from home. It should be 
implemented to make possible care, love, protection, and education of 
the child. The fact that it is set up to offer substitute maternal 
care should not detract from the dignity and professional nature of 
such a program. On the contrary, no other purpose calls for as much 
tenderness, self-control and skill. In this setting especially an 


interdisciplinary approach to work with child and parents is needed. 


(To be cont.) 
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FROM THE TEACHERS NOTEBOOK 
NURSERY SCHOOL FIVE YEAR OLDS VISIT KINDERGARTEN 
Lois Palmer, Teacher Director 
Parkway Nursery School, Inc., Hicksville, L.I., New York 


(The Parkway Nursery School, Inc. was founded as a project of the American 
Association of University Women of Levitton. After one year, when it was 
well established, the school was turned over to the parents to operate. 
There are approximately 8 families with three groups of sixteen children 
enrolled. Lois Palmer, the teacher-director, is Vice-president of the 
local chapter of the New York State Association for Nursery Education and 
a Regional Vice-president of the New York State Association for Nursery 
Education. The pictures, and we are sorry that more of them could not 

be included, were taken by one of the fathers.) 


All the nursery school children who would be going to kinder- 
garten had been told in January that the parents and their teacher were 
planning to take them to visit their respective kindergarten room when 
warm weather came. The teacher had not intended to tell them so far 
ahead but it seemed a good way to comfort Jeannie the day that she was 
five and announced that she was saying good-bye because the next 
morning she would go to kindergarten. Jeannie and her friends didn't 
really understand about the time involved--kindergarten visit in the 
spring, long vacation in the summer, and finally kindergarten in the 
fall, but they enjoyed excursions and were able to accept the kinder- 
garten trip as a temporary substitute. 


Many of the parents, especially those with a first child in 
school, had spoken during the year of the kindergarten visiting project. 
They recognized that they themselves had qualms about their children 
entering public school and welcomed the parent program which told them 
something of the kindergarten year ahead. Knowing their own needs for 
orientation they appreciated the steps to be taken to help the 
children make the transition from home and nursery school to public 
school. The parents looked forward to the kindergarten visit as an 
opportunity for the children to go from a familiar experience to an 
unknown one under the friendly guidance of their own teachers. 


The kindergarten visits, scheduled for the last month of the 
school year, followed nine months of developing the plans in cooperation 
with the mothers, school principals and kindergarten teachers. While 
the nursery school teacher took four children at a time to the public 
school in the children's district, the mothers of the children assumed 
the responsibility for participating at the school. The assistant teacher 
was thus in charge and was assisted by the regular participating parent 
and the specially assigned parent. The visiting group was away from the 
nursery school from forty-five minutes to an hour depending on the 
driving time needed. Twenty to thirty minutes was spent in the kinder- 
garten room observing and playing with some of the equipment and materials. 
pose we to two schools were arranged for one morning when the schools were 
nearby. 
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A number of preparatory steps were taken before the trip for 
the teacher and children got under way. First there was the setting 
aside on the school calendar the dates when the visits were to take 
place. Also there was the appointment by the president of the elected 
Board of Directors of a Kindergarten Visiting Chairman. The Chairman's 
first assignment was to talk with the mothers of children entering 
kindergarten in the fall to learn what school districts the children 
would probably attend. She also gathered data on the days and dates 
which would be best for the parents involved, and coordinated those dates 
with the preferences of the school principals and kindergarten teachers. 
With the information from the parents on hand, the Chairman talked with 


the school principals and explained the purpose of the visit and the 
i procedure the nursery school staff would follow in organizing the visit. 
The final step was to inform each parent of her child's date of visit 
| and the date the mother was to participate at the school. 


Whether the nursery school children were participants or 
observers during their visits depended on the program of the moment in 
the kindergarten. In one kindergarten group where they were having 
their free activity period the nursery school children were invited to 
participate in one of the many activities going on. In another school 
where the children were having the more formal part of the session's 
program, the nursery school children observed rather than participated. 


On their return to the nursery school the children were 
encouraged to talk about what they had seen and done during their visit. 
What was the same? What was different? Blocks and crayons were the 
same. The easels had places for two instead of four. Some story books 
were the same. Some were different. Some puzzles were the same. Some 
were different. 


It was obvious to the parents and teachers that the children 
enjoyed their kindergarten excursions. What it meant to them in their 
transfer from nursery to kindergarten was harder to determine. Some 
parents reported that their children recognized their public school 
building during the summer. They would point and say: "That's MY 
kindergarten." Other parents felt that the visits contributed substan- 
tially towards an easy adjustment. 


As an outgrowth of the parents interest in learning more about 
the step from nursery to kindergarten, a workshop was included in the all 
day joint conference in Apri! of the Nassau-Suffolk branches of the 
New York State Association for Nursery Education and New York State 


j Association for Childhood Education. The workshop was entitled: Helping 
the Child and His Parents Make the Transition from Private to Public 
| School. The leader was Miss Theo Reeve, president of NANE. It was felt 


that the kindergarten visiting program was a good procedure. Other 
steps which might also be undertaken were round table discussions among 
nursery school parents and teachers and kindergarten teacher; exchanging 
printed material such as that published by NANE on the nursery level and 
by the Association for Childhood Education International on the nursery 
and kindergarten levels. Workshop members felt if parents in nursery 
schools were seeking such help, other parents whose children were enter- 
ing kindergarten might also be wanting help and information. The 
suggestion was made that nursery schools experiment further with new 
ways of communicating between nursery school and kindergarten and that 
successful methods of establishing a closer relationship be made avail- 
able to more parents. 
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WE LEARN THE NAME OF OUR NEW SCHOOL. 


WE MEET THE PRINCIPAL OF THE SCHOOL. 


WE MEET THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 


OTHER KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN. 


WE MEET THE 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 
Polly McVickar 


With the publication of Human Relations in Teaching, there is an 
important addition to the growing Shelf of books concerned not as much with 
the “what" of teaching as with the "how". This book, written by Howard 
Lane and Mary Beauchamp of the School of Education, New York University, is 
for all teachers of all children, not only because they are teachers. 
Primarily it is for human beings who are helping other human beings grow. 

, It is a book about children and about ourselves. 


The beginning sentence of its Preface indicates the point of 
view. “This book is an invitation to be thoughtful." It is an opportunity 
i for thought because this is not a book which tells, it is a book which 
shares. It is about human beings and human experiences, the things which 
are close to all of us. 


From the first section, Human Beings are Social ..e.. "the isolated 
human being just does not exist" ..... the authors develop the concept of 
the ways in which group intelligence functions. Especially, they are con- 
cerned for the ways in which we foster the uniqueness of the individual: 


"one major purpose in group living is to manage our 
endeavors so that uniqueness has a chance to thrive 

and benefit others. A premium is placed on creative- 
ness, not for the sake of being creative, but because 
we understand that the individual realizes the full 
measure of his human dignity in creativeness and because 
we know that group living is enriched when creativeness 
emerges." 


And it is a philosophy as true for the preschool groups as in any 
teen age class. At whatever age, uniqueness and human dignity are the real 
worth of the individual. 


Discussing the ways in which human beings learn, two standards 
are suggested. "We know quite clearly that the motives, the goals offered 
children, must always be genuine and appropriate to the learner. We urge 
that teachers mark well those two terms, genuine and appropriate, as 
criteria for evaluating the experience of children." 


Concerning the much emphasized goal of security, the authors have 
made a clear statement and a direct indication of the responsibility of 
adults to help children accept and meet the continuous and changing pattern 
of life. "The only security is to be found in a feeling of adequacy to deal 
with new conditions and new circumstances .eeee we cannot educate for fixed 
circumstances," 


Perhaps the most important value of this book lies in the relating 
of philosophy and process, a process of education in truly creative terms. 
"The teacher who is concerned with helping each individual to become his 
best unique self refrains from imposing his own purposes upon those he 
teaches. Rather, he begins a journey of discovery with each one in his 
Qroup ececce 


This is a book about growing «eee. growth which includes 
creativeness, zest, fun, thinking and the values of human dignity. Because 
teachers are close to children, we can best help children grow as we 
understand the "how" of human values. This book is for all of us, no 
matter what age we are concerned with. 
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H Relations in Teachin The amics of Helping Children Grow. 
Hloward Lane Mary Prentice-Hall, Inc. New York. 1955. 


An excellent presentation, and clarification of nursery school growth 

all over the country is to be found in The Nursery School and Child Care 

Center by Clark Moustakas and Minnie Berson, of the Merrill Palmer School. 
s fills a real gap and provides for teachers, parents and community 


workers, a clear discussion of the structure and purposes of all types 
of nursery schools. 


The Nursery School and Child Care Center. Clark E. Moustakas and Minnie 
SEE n Berson. eside Book. am Morrow and Company. New York 
1955. 


CHILDREN, an interdisciplinary journal for the professions serving 
children published bimonthly by the Children's Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare is a Journal for practitioners, execu- 
tives in programs, educators in the professions, research workers, and 
workers-in-training -- whatever their speciality in child care may be. 


CHILDREN includes data, discussion, and debate: on the physical, social, 
emotional, and cultural aspects of child growth and development; on 
standards of child care and professional training; on developments in 
professional techniques, skills and programs serving children. 


CHILDREN, SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. SUBSCRIPTION RATE $1.25 


from the NANE Bulletin of Teachers as 
uman Beings; Re ous Education in the Nursery and Kindergarten; 
A Lon Long Time For Lucy; and What Can Nursery Schools Bot are 7 
available at the NANE stribution Center, University of Rhode Island, 


Kingston, Rhode Island. Indicate quantity of 
when ordering. q MA each reprint desired 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Rosalie Blau 


AN 


- 


SMALL FRY NURSERY SCHOOL 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


This combination “apartment and climber" is of a unique design. 
Originated by Mr. Fred Kluth, it was built as a dual purpose building. 
The inside is used as a storage area for wheel toys and shelves line 
the upper walls for storage of small outdoor equipment. The climbing 
area has many uses - dramatic play, housekeeping play, and during hot 
weather it serves as a pier for fishing! 
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"LET'S TALK LEGISLATION" 
Theresa S. Mahler 


On the National Level 


Confusion and bitterness marked the long struggle over Federal aid for 
public school construction, resulting in a Dob -to- 19) defeat of the 
Kelley bill in the House of Representatives on July 5th. Although 
President Eisenhower, Senator Lehman of New York, and others are indicat- 
ing (as this copy goes to press on July 10th) that “every effort will be 
made to revive the House-rejected bill", more than a miracle would be 
needed to bring agreement out of the factional chaos which killed the 
measure at this session cf Congress. a 


Long before the Powell amendment was written into the bill (denying 
Federal funds to States refusing to carry out the Supreme Court integra- 
tion decision) there were sharp differences between the Kelley bill and 
the administration sponsored proposal. The former would have distributed 
Federal funds at a rate of $00 million a year for years, matched by 
State funds, on the basis of school population rather than classroom 
needs. The President's proposal would have earmarked more funds for 
needy States, while reducing allocations to States lagging in their own 
building efforts. 


Some members of Congress saw Federal financing of school construction as 
a coercive device which, they thought, would force acceptance of the 
Supreme Court desegregation decision. This opposition from the south 
existed even prior to insertion of the Powell amendment. Last-ditch 
attempts to rewrite the amendment, or even to withdraw it altogether, 
were unsuccessful in overcoming the objections from members who feared 
the essence of the amendment might later be written into the necessary 
appropriations bill. Other legislators resented giving aid to public 
schocls, but not to parochial schools. Then there are those who resist 
the whole idea of Federal aid to education, on the principle that such 
aid may ultimately abrogate the State's rights. 


Although the above resume may be stale news to those who have been follow- 
ing the evolution of proposals for Federal school construction financing 
for some three years, there is much to be learned from a careful analysis 
of the many and varied factors which operated in bringing about ultimate 
defeat of the measure. Few would deny that "something ought to be done" 
to alleviate the classrocm shortage, estimated to be about 00,000 
classrooms by the school year 1959-1960. As has been said by many a 
weary legislative chairman, changing "something ought to be" into law 
takes more than wishing--and sometimes more than miracles} 


+ 
Presidential O.K. is expected on the senate-house approved HR 280 which 
authorizes a 5-year program of Federal grants to stimulate the development 
of rural library services. 


An amendment is being proposed to the recently enacted Public Law 65 
which would remove the present language restricting application of the 


special school milk program to "underprivileged children". As now written 
this law provides milk funds for “non-profit nursery schools, child care 
centers, settlement houses, summer camps and similar non-profit institu- 
tions" only as such institutions are devoted to the provision of services 
for "underprivileged" children. 


Among the first considerations of the new President's Committee on Education 
Beyond High School was a recommendation that Congress appropriate $800, 000 
to be made available in grants for establishment of similar State Committees 
to study the special needs and problems in education beyond high school. 

The scope of the National Committee's work has not been fully defined, but 
it is thought a recommendation for a White House Conference on Higher 
Education may be forthcoming. 


School lunch appropriation was upped 20% to $100 million for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1956 on the recommendation of the House Appropriations 
Committee. The $75 million app-opriated for the new school milk program, 
and assurances that increased amounts of surplus agricultural commodities 
will be made available for the school lunch program this year, deterred 

some supporters from trying for an even greater increase. 


Awaiting final approval before adjournment of Congress (hoped to be by 
August lst) are certain changes in appropriations as approved by the Senate; 
$1 million of Children's Bureau appropriation earmarked for special 

projects for mentally retarded childrens; $500,000 deleted by the House 
fromthe Office of Education budget for the new cooperative research program 
restored by Seante; vocational education grants raised to $29,l)2,081-- 

por 2 ecg increases would necessitate new legislation to raise the present 
ceiling. 


On the State Level 


Kentucky 


HB 6 was enacted by the General Assembly of the Kentucky Legislature at 
its last session. This law requires the registration with the State 
Department of Education of all “pre-school child care centers". "Center" 
is defined as including any child care center, private day nursery, nursery 
school, boarding school, kindergarten or other like establishment which 
cares for not less than 5 children between the ages of 2 and 6 years, in 
return for tuition, fees or other forms of compensation. The measure 
authorizes the State Board of Education to set up “reasonable rules and 
regulations" and to properly administer the provisions of the Act. The 
AAUW, active in many areas pertaining to the education of young children, 
chalks up another win on this one} 
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Pennsylvania 


In Pennsylvania private schools (including nursery schools, kindergartens, 
elementary and secondary schools, classes for crippled and retarded 
children, speech therapy classes, schools of language instruction, 

tutoring and reading classes) are licenses under the Private School 
Registration Act of June 25, 197, as amended. Rules and Regulations 
to support this Act are prepared by the State Board of Private Academic 
Schools. Licensure is administered by the Division of Private School 
Registration in the State Department of Public Instruction. Exemptions 
include schools maintained by colleges or universities, by bonafide 
religious institutions, by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania or any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or schools accredited by accrediting associations. 
However, such schools may choose to apply for a license under this Act and, 
upon issuance thereof are subject to its provisions. Because of the 
wording of the Act, day care centers do not generally come under this 
licensure. 


Responding to one of the questions asked at the Boston legislative 
seminar, Miss Margaret Stone, Legislative Chairman of the Philadelphia 
Child Care Committee of the Health Council has this to say about what 
long-range legislative goals for an organization such as our NANE might 
be: "We are aiming for a type of control which will insure that all 
children, particularly those in the formative pre-school years, who 
attend nursery school, kindergarten or a day care center will have equal 
opportunities for safe, healthful, enriched and meaningful educational 
experiences. The aim of such legislation should be to promote and enforce 
good standards of care and education." Do you agree with Miss Stone's 
definition, or have you other ideas as to what our legislative goals 
should be? We'td like to include your ideas in the next issue. 


Quiz for Legislative Chairmen 


Do you know when the next session of your state legislature convenes? 
Will there be "carry-over" proposals--that is, legislation pertaining 
to education which failed to pass but which will be reactivated--on the 
agenda at the next session? 


Are there new legislative proposals pertaining to early childhood education 
in the discussion stage in your community, region or state? 


What do you know about the individuals or organizations backing such pro- 
posals? 


Is this an election year for legislators in your State? 


Do you have a committee of willing workers following the developments in 
connection with such elections? Who was re-elected? Who are the newcomers? 
What was the voting record of the "old-timers" on bills in which your 
organization was interested? What commitments are the candidates making in 
their pre-election speeches on problems pertaining to education? 


If you have the answers to these quiz 
questions, you must have news of interest 
about what's happening in your state in 
connection with improving the life and 
times of our children under six. How 
about being a real nursery-schooier, and 
sharing what you know with us? 
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ON THE STATE SIDE 


CALIFORNIA Frances S. Stiles, State Correspondent 
1723 Glendon Avenue 
Los Angeles 2), California 


The twenty day nursery licensing representatives and their 
supervisors from the State Department of Social Welfare met in Sacra- 

lol mento for a four day training institute with other department 
oz 4 personnel from June 26 through June 29. 


Day nursery staff attended for two days a workshop on the 
licensing process conducted by Prof. Susanne Schulze, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago. mall discussion groups 
aca around actual case material were led by two department staff members, 

apd Helen Clauson, Supervisor of the Bureau of Boarding Homes and Institutions 
— and Selma Zorin, Supervisor Children's Institutions Section, Los Angeles 
Area. 


A second workshop on Planning and Leading Meetings for all 
State Department of Social Welfare staff was led by Dr. Warren Schmidt, 
Head of Department of Conferences and Special Activities, University 
Extensi on, U.C.LAe 


The California State Child Care Directors and Supervisors 
Association held their annual conference on May 11 in conjunction with 
the state conference of the Association for Nursery Education at Pacific 
Palisades on May 12 and 13. Dr. Leonard Grindstaff, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Santa Monica Unified School, the keynote speaker, discussed 
the professional handbook developed by child care directors and super- 
visors throughout the state of California. This handbook will be sent 


ste | to universities and colleges throughout the state to help them to better 
ae understand the types of courses and professional training needed by 
— prospective nursery school teachers preparing for positions in Child Care 
Centers. 


Mrs. Rosalie Blau, Coordinator and Field Worker for the 
Consulting Service of the Association for Nursery Education, Southern 
California, spent several days visiting the three parents cooperative 
nursery schools of Kern County. She spent the mornings observing in the 
various schools, followed by staff and parent meetings. 


As an outcome of Mrs. Blau's visit, representatives of four 
parent's cooperative nursery schools met on May to organize the Kern 
County Area Nursery Education Association. Officers elected were: 
President, Mrs. Dorothy Hewes, Bakersfield; Vice-President, Mrs. Karen 
Gay, Bakersfield, and Mrs. Honor Gonzales, Bakers- 

eld. They also will affiliate with the A.N.E. of Southern California 
and attend their regular board meetings. 


ae: Mrs. Dorothy Hewes, President, Kern County Nursery Education 

af Association, 1s moving to Austin, Texas where her husband has accepted 

J, a new position with the School of Social Work at the University of Texas. 
Mrs. Ethel Roselle, teacher at Shafter Play Center, Shafter, for the 


past year, will replace Mrs. Hewes as director of that cooperative group. 
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The First Annual Membership Meeting of the Office of 
Consulting Service of the Association for Nursery Education, Southern 
California, was held on Saturday, June 2, in the Auditorium of the 
California Teachers Building, Los Angeles. 


The Executive Board of A.N.E. of Southern California and the 
Executive Boards and Committee Chairmen of the five area organizations 
met on July 1) at the John Tracy Clinic. The day was devoted to the 
planning of general and area activities for the coming year. 


The newly elected president of the Los Angeles Council of 
Cooperative Nursery Schools is Mrs. Dodie Gould, mother of a graduate 
of a Co-op and of a presently enrolled co-oper. Mrs. Sarah Turret, 
retiring President, will continue to serve on the Board of Directors 
for another year. 


The Teacher-liason Committee, under the direction of Mrs. 
Gene Marsh, is currently working with the Consulting Service of A.N.E., 
Southern California, on Teacher Standards and with the Nursery School 
Teachers Union on Administration policies. A group Insurance Plan, 
offering a O percent reduction in premium, has been investigated by 
a committee of three fathers, under the chairmanship of Mr, William 
Gould, and is available to all kinds of nursery schools. 


On June 15, the Los Angeles Cooperative Nursery School 
Council presented Dr. Margaret G. Evans, internationally noted 
psychoanalyst and lecturer rom London, in a lecture on "New Perspec- 
tives on Children". 


Mrs. Doris Fleishman, has been elected the new President of 
the California State Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools. 


There are a number of nursery school groups that have formed 
in Southern California within the past few years. One such group is 
the Pre School Association of California composed of owners of private 
schools. Officers for the coming year are: President, Carl Fine; 
Vice-President, Doris Brown; Secretary, Kathryn Carey; Asstt Secretary, 
Dorothy Belina; Treasurer, Macdonald Scott. 


As a result of the Institute meeting held on April 28 at the 
John Tracy Clinic, five nursery school teachers have volunteered to 
teach in the Clinic Summer Session for a week each. It is hoped that 
such experience will promote a better understanding of hard-of-hearing 
children and their acceptance in nursery schools for hearing children. 


Miss June Patterson will join the staff at Pacific Oaks 
Friends School, Pasadena, as Assistant Director for Teacher Education 
in the fall. Miss Patterson has been for the past year at the Child 
Study Center, Yale University. Before that time she was Director of 
the Nursery School at the University of Delaware and participated in 
the Vassar Summer Institute for several years. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Mar jorie B. Johnson, Area Correspondent 
and 2316 Hildarose Drive 


POTOMAC AREA Silver Spring, Maryland 
At the ninth workshop of the Potomac Association of Coopera- 
tive Teachers Marguerit dolph spoke on "Sharing Everyday Experiences 


with Your Child". ection of officers for 1956-57 followed luncheon: 
Chairman, Miss Ruth Ivers, Prince Georges County; Vice Chairman, 
=: Marion Grayson, District of Columbia; Secretary, Mrs. Leona 
eyereison, Virginia; Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Bowman, Prince Georges; 
Program, Mrs. Eveline Shulman, Prince Georges; Resources, Mrs. Sally 
Skramstadt Montgomery County} Registry, Mrs. Helen Graham, Montgomery; 
Personnel Practices, Mrs. Dorothy Bearman, Virginia; Publicity, Mrs. 
eee Johnson, Montgomery; Legislation, Mrs. Ruth Holstein, 
ontgomery. Emma Sheehy has been announced as the speaker for the Fall 
Workshop to be held in Shasber. 


The National Child Research Centre, Mrs. Doris Hawkins, 
Director, has included a blind child in the Summer Kindergarten group. 
Community Cooperative Nursery School in Montgomery County, Mrs. Helen 
Graham, Director, has accepted a blind child into a group of sighted 
children and found it a rewarding and interesting experience during the 
past two years. 


The University of Virginia - Northern Virginia extension branch 
plans to offer courses in Nursery Education so that those teachers who 
have not quite qualified in their basic training for nursery school 
teaching may be able to meet the standards for state certification. Two 
courses per semester, both theoretical and practical, will be presented 
beginning in the Fall. This exciting opportunity has been brought about 
by the efforts of the Federation of Cooperative Schools of Northern 
Virginia. 


The Education Committee of the Kensington (Maryland) Branch of 


the AAUW has compiled a survey on nursery schools in the Montgomery County 
area. Copies of this booklet may be had by writing to National Headquarters, 


American Association of University Woman, Washington, D. C. 


Not only does the booklet list the private nursery and kinder- 
garten schools by area, but it has a well-prepared chart showing the age 


range for each school. It gives the name and phone number of the director, 


the enrollment of the school, the number of groups, the hours, fees and 
miscellaneous information, It also gives well organized information on 
what to look for in selecting a nursery school to meet individual needs, 
specifically, health and safety, programming and physical features. 


Mrs. C. D. Stolzenbach is general chairman of the education 
committee of the Kensington Branch, AAUW, and Mrs. Marc S. Lewis is 


chairman of the nursery section. They were assisted in compiling the data 


for the pamphlet by Mrs. Eugene L. Lohr, Mrs. Thomas Lohm, Mrs. L.S. 
Licwinko and Mrs. Wellesley Sheard. 


DELAWARE Joan Lundy, State Correspondent 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware . 


The sub-committee of the Delaware Unified School Legislative 
Committee appointed to study the Education of the Young Child in Delaware 
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has been including the preschool level in its considerations. AAUW 
representatives in this group have been diligently studying standards 
for preschool centers, and are compiling a listing of all nursery 
or in the state. This listing will be completed in the near 
uture. 


The School of Home Economics, University of Delaware, offered 
a six week course this summer for persons already teaching in various 
preschool groups. The experiences of the students, taught by Miss Frances 
Jordan, included guided supervision of children in the University Nursery 
School and study centering on methods and materials used with very young 
children. 


Nine junior students, majors in Child Development at the 
University of Delaware, became student members in the N. A. N. E. last 
May. Those planning to be future nursery school teachers are: Misses 
Barbara Fogg, Karin Venetian, Grace Evans, Barbara Sobocinski, Ellen 
Stecker, Muriel Cheasley, Barbara Cubberley, Nancy Long and Joan Knecht. 


FLORIDA Janet M. McCracken, State Correspondent 
College of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


A Florida Pre-School Association was formed at the May 12 
Conference held at the University of Florida in Gainesville. This new 
Association is intended to provide improved channels of communication 
and to strengthen efforts to develop the best possible programs for 
Florida's children under six. Local associations presently organized 
in several regions of the State will not be discontinued; it is expected 
that the State Association will facilitate the work they have underway. 


Temporary officers were appointed to carry on the business of 
the Association until a meeting to adopt a constitution and elect 
permanent officers can be heid: Mrs. Barbara Finck, St. Petersbury, 
Conference Chairman; Mr. Harlan, Deland, airman of the Constitution 
Committee; Mrs. Elizabeth King, Jacksonville, Treasurer. Mrs. Anita 
Griffiths, Winter Haven, was elected State Representative to the 
Southern Association for Children Under Six. It is anticipated that 
the next meeting will be held in the Fall of 1956. 


HAWAII Carolyn Balsbaugh, Correspondent 
University Preschool 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 1h, T.H. 


For the past year committees have been working on writing 
standards and rules and gg tee for the operation of Day Care Centers 
in Hawaii. On June 5, 1956 a steering committee meeting was held to 
make final revisions on sections of the rules and regulations submitted 
by sub-committees. Miss Mae Asahina, director of the day care program 
under the Territorial Department of Public Welfare, announced at that 
time that the final draft should be ready to submit to the Attorney 
General's office by early July. She anticipated that the public hearing 
would be scheduled sometime in August. When the Governor's signature is 
affixed to the rules and regulations, Hawaii will finally have set in 
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motion the machinery necessary for effective licensing and supervision of 
day care centers which Act 62 of the last legislative session authorized. 


Miss Harriet Totman, from Cleveland, Ohio, arrives in Hawaii on 
July to work as consultant with the Bureau of Sight Conversation in its 
summer program for preschool blind children. The focus this year will be 
on working with parents. From July 6 to July 16 Miss Totman will be 
meeting with the staff and making home visits to get acquainted with the 
parents and children participating in the program. Mrs. Vivian Castro, 
Director of the Bureau of Sight Conservation and Work with the Blind, 
says that from July 16 to August 10 a Summer Fun Program for children will 
be held at the Diamond Head School for the Blind. Most of the children 
enrolled will be those who attended the eight-week session last summer 
and range in age from 3 to 7 years. Mrs. Priscilla Tam and probably 
Miss Sai Yew Young will be employed as regular staff members with different 
parents assisting each day. 


Running concurrently with the children's program will be an 
institute for parents held mornings and evenings at the Diamond Head 
School. This summer program has been conceived as a "bridge" to span a 
gap in programs available to preschool blind children with the hope that 
in the near future regular community facilities will become an actuality. 


A University of Hawaii Extension Course is now being planned for 
day care center personnel. The course, entitled "Workshop in Activities 
for the Preschool Child" will start on October 9 and will be held on ten 
consecutive Tuesday evenings from 7:00-9:00 o'clock. Instructors will be 
Miss Carol Balsbaugh, Miss Harriet Johnson and Miss Mary Reddin of 
Teachers College, of Hawaii. 


ILLINOIS Ethel Macintyre, State Correspondent 
National College of Education 
Evanston, Illinois 


The Day Nursery Committee of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago sponsored two pieces of research this year, both of which were 
designed to help us serve our community better. 


The first was a study conducted by the research department of 
the Welfare Council on practices and policies within the nurserjes. We 
were especially interested in finding out if we were serving children of 
non-working parents, who needed a socializing experience but not all day 
care. An open meeting for board and staff members was held to report on 
this study and two mimeographed documents relating to the study were 
published. 


The second study was a sort of opinion poll to measure community 
demand for and attitudes toward day care services. This was done by the 
graduate research seminar of the School of Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago under the direction of Dean Helen Wright, in an area 
where an agency had closed their nursery in 1 - Approximately 100 
families with preschool children were interviewed. Miss Wright reported 
on the findings and methodology at another open meeting. 


Nearly two hundred people came to participate in the Annual Spring 


Conference this year on May 12 at Olivet Institute in Chicago. The 
conference was sponsored jointly by the Association for Nursery Schools and 
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the Day Nursery Committee of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago. Miss Marie Segar, Director of North Avenue Day Nursery and 
Mrs. Marie Holland were co-chairmen of this activity. 


The theme of the conference was "The Creative Teacher: 
Explores With Children, Their Parents, and Her Staff". Dr. Katherine 
Carroll, Associate Professor of the Education Department, Roosevelt 
niversity, was the opening speaker who set the key note for the day. 
The three workshops of the conference were planned for member partici- 
pation. 


The workshop on children was guided by Mrs. Laura Smalakis, 
Program Consultant for the "Win Stracke Children's Show™, and who 
teaches two workshops for leaders of children's groups at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Down Town Campus. This workshop was planned around 
a trip to the boiler room and expressing this venture through various 
media of creative materials as children might do from such an exper- 
ience. 


Miss Esther Eckstein, Director of the Nursery Counseling 
Service of the Chicago United Charities, guided the workshop on 
parents. Member participation was encouraged by the use of hand 
puppets dramatizing typical nursery situations which might arise 
between parents and teachers in relation to children. 


The workshop on staff was guided jointly by Mrs. Irene Trion, 
Clinical Child Psychologist at the North Shore Mental Hygfene Clinic 
in Highland Park, Illinois, and Miss Dorothy Jones, Nursery Director 
at Association House in Chicago. The leaders developed their theme by 
guiding the members in role playing situations demonstrating common 
problem areas in staff relationships. 


Dr. Anne Benjamin, Child Psychiatrist, who is closely in 
touch with the nursery school field, was the closing speaker. Her 
tcpic was "The Personality Patterns of the Creative Teacher" through 
which she developed and clarified the material brought out in the 
morning workshops. 


As based on the evaluation questionnaires the conference was 
for the most part favorably received and nad been a thought provoking 
experience for the participents concerned. 


A workshop for nursery school teachers is being pianned by 
the North Shore Mental Health Association. The workshop wili meet 
every other Tuesday evening from October through April at the Winnetka 
Community House, Winnetka. Mrs. Paul Hartrich, executive secretary of 
the Association in announcing this series states that there will be 
professional leadership, but the emphasis will be on group discussion. 
Dr. Marie Piers, Staff Member of the Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
Child Care Program, wi!l be one of the leaders assisting in this program 
as will be Miss Esther Eckstein, Supervisor of Counselling Services in 
the Chicago Day Care Centers, and Mr. George Kaiser, Psychologist ror 
the Glencoe Schools. 


Miss Eileen Hager, Director of Winnetka Public School Nursery 
School is to j hn the sta of the University of Wisconsin-Mi lwaukee. 
She will be *e.. hing the four year old group at the Campus Elementary 
School. 
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KENTUCKY Opal P. Wolford, State Correspondent 


Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 


Kentucky teachers and workers interested in human growth and 
development held their meeting in Berea, Kentucky from June to 9. For 
the past several years the group has met annually in Berea early in June. 
The major purpose has been for the members to study and share in their 
understanding of children. This year Dr. Helen Shacter met with the group 
for two discussions. 


Miss Vivian Burke of the University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Kentucky states at another printing of the pamphlet, "Do You Work With 
Children Under Six?" is available. A copy of the pamphlet may be obtained 
by writing to Miss Burke. The price is fifty cents plus five cents for 
postage. 


MICHIGAN Ann Louise Welch, State Correspondent 
Central Michigan College of Michigan 
4 Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


Miss Roberta cee State Nursery School Consultant and well 
known nationally as a leader in nursery school education retired from her 
position with the State Department of Social Welfare, April 1956. She 
plans to devote her time and energies from now on to working with the 
United Nations International Children's Emergency Fund. 


Miss Hemingway served four years as kindergarten and nursery 
school specialist with the federal Office of Education in Washington, D.C., 
and became kindergarten supervisor at Western Michigan College for six 
years. She set up Michigan's WPA emergency nursery school program. Later 
she joined the FWA as a regional supervisor of nursery schools. She came 
= —— Division of the Michigan Department of Social Welfare 
n 


On May 8, 1956 the Michigan Council of Co-operative Nursery 
Groups, composed of parents and teachers of co-operative nursery schools, 
paid tribute to Miss Hemingway by making her the first honorary life member 
of their group. 


On May 8, 1956 the fifth annual conference of the Michigan Council 
of Cooperative Nursery Groups was held at-Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. The theme of the conference was "Growing Children Need 
Growing Adults." . 


Miss Betty Garlick, Director of the Michigan State University 
Spartan Nursery School will be the leader of a two day workshop for 
teachers working in cooperative nursery schools. This will be held at 
Michigan State University, July 17 and 18, 


A kinescope recording on the Co-operative Nursery School movement 
produced by WKAR TV {is to be ready during the month of June. It is hoped 
to be shown on all the TV stations in the state. It will be available for 
out of state after the demand in Michigan has been fulfilled. 
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NEBRASKA Angeline Anderson, State Correspondent 
Home Economics Department 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 3, Nebraska 


Dr. Ruth Staples who has been the Chairman of the Family 
Relations Chil evelopment Division of the Home Economics Department 
at the University of Nebraska has retired. After spending the summer 
in the East she plans to return to Lincoln to make her home. 


New student members from Nebraska are: Caroline Rhodes, 
Lois C. Johnson, Betty Eberhart, Aurelia Way and Mary Alice Keller. 


NEW SEY: F. Mary Mason, State Correspondent 
Miss Mason's School 
53 Bayard Lane 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Mrs. Monica Olsen was elected President of the New Jersey 
Nursery Association in April. Mrs. Olsen holds B.A. and M.A. degrees 
in Early Childhood education from Tcronto University. She directed her 
own nursery school in Rhode Island for three years and for the past 
eight years has held the post of Director of Carteret-Madison Academy 
in Madison, N. J., which includes nursery school, kindergarten, and 
grades one through six. 


During the year 1956-57 there will be a part time assistant 
and supervisor to work with Mrs. Monema Kenyon as consultant to nursery 
schools and day nurseries in New Jersey. 


The number of nursery schools is increasing in New Jersey. 
During 1955-56 there were 19 new schools opened and approved by the 
State Department of Education. Of these schools, 1 were either week- 
day or cooperative nursery schools. 


. Newark State Teachers College will offer courses toward. 
B.S. and M.A. degrees in Early Childhood Education. Courses begin in 
September, 1956. 


Mrs. Phyllis raig who has been Director of the Princeton 
University League Nursery School will be on leave of absence from the 
school. She will be with her husband in Palo Alto, California for the 
year beginning September 1956, 


NEW YORK Nursery Education News 
Spring, 1956 
Vol. VII No. 10 


The newly formed Cooperative Committee, composed of representa- 
tives from each Chapter in the NYSANE, held its first meeting at the 
Conference in Utica. Plans were made to undertake a survey of the 
cooperatives in New York State. A questionnaire designed to secure 
specific information will be sent to cooperative schools in the Fall. 

The Committee hopes to publish results of this questionnaire within a 
year. Included in the publication will be a descriptive listing of 
resources available to cooperatives. It was recommended at this initial 
meeting of the committee that each local Chapter of the ANE work on 


improving communications between cooperative schools in its district. 


Regional meetings for cooperatives and the development of area 


newsletters were also suggested. : 


The Committee expressed the hope that some coordination of 
the efforts of the many people concerned with the problems of coopera- 
tives would be possible. In this connection, special interest was 
expressed in the research on the cooperative movement which was projected 
at the Columbia University conference. 


The clinic on cooperatives, held at the Conference, gave the 
greater part of its attention to: 1) how to make family-teacher rela- 
tionships smoother, 2) the need for improved and increased consultant 
services. 


At the Utica Conference of the New York State Council for 
Children, the State Membership Chairman reported on a survey he had 
conducted for the purpose of securing information about the membership 
of the local chapters and obtaining ideas about effective ways of 
promoting membership. It was recommended at the time that the results 
of this survey be published in the News so that new Membership Chairmen 
could take advantage of the approaches that had been reported by 
Chapters as having been most effective. 


Five of the eignt Chapters responded to the survey. In 
answer to the question, "what steps were taken to increase membership 
in your Chapter this year?", the following points were noted: 

1. Worked through district chairman. 


2. Made up files of contacts (former members) for 
district chairman. 


3. Took membership at meeting. 
kh. Held membership drive. 


5. Sent follow-up letters (at least two) to old members 
who did not re-join. 


6. Wrote personal letters . . . old and new membership. 


7e Sent extra applications to people so their friends 
could apply. 


8. Sent letters to schools. 


9. Added a student member to the Executive Board in order 
to enlist active support of students. 


The next question on the survey asked, "Which things have 
been most successful?" Local membership chairmen listed the following: 


1. Having membership applications accepted at the final 
meeting of the year. 


2. Good meetings were the source of the greatest number of 
new members. 
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3. Using face to face or written contacts which maintained 
a personal element. 


Being persistent. 


5. Planning worthwhile activities during Nursery Education 
Week. 


Problems dealing with membership were listed as: collecting 
dues, getting effective officers and trying to get members to renew 
their membership EVERY year instead of on alternate years. 


Some of the most successful programs and techniques used 
during the year consisted of programs having a yearly theme; well- 
planned, successful Fall conferences, stimulating panel discussions, 
music and art workshops, a dynamic program for Nursery Education Week, 
showing good films, using consultants who knew their business, sponsor- 
ing a course on Nursery Education for College credit, presenting plays, 
contacting outstanding speakers, using children's Book Week as an 
opportunity to "push" Nursery Education, sponsoring an “International 
Night" with a visiting foreign delegate panel, providing “holiday hash" 
sessions, having an annual “make-it-yourself" fair, using store displays, 
producing radio and TV programs and having annual dinner meetings. 


OKLAHOMA Virginia M. Stapley, State Correspondent 
Department of Family Relations & Child Development 
Division of Home Economics 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


The Seventh Annual Conference of the Southern Association on 
Children Under Six was held on April 26-28 at Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
The theme of the conference was "The Child's World: Today and Tomorrow", 
Key speakers included: Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Director of the John Tracy 
Clinic, Los Angeles, California; Dr. Virginia Messenger Stapiey, Head of 
the Department of Family Relations and eTta Development, ahoma A. & 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Dr. Edward D. Greenwood, Menninger 


Foundation, Topeka, Kansas; Dr. Morris Wallace, flead of Department of 
Education, Texas Technological College, Hubbock, Texas. 


WISCONSIN Mary V. Minnie, State Correspondent 
Supervisor, Day Care 
Division for Children and Youth 
311 State Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


The Third Annual Wisconsin State Day Care Workshop, sponsored by 
the State Day Care Advisory Committee to the Division for Children and 
Youth, is being planned for Saturday, October 13. The theme of this third 
workshop, for all day care center staff in Wisconsin, is to be on "Play." 
The Workshop Planning Committee appointed is Mrs. Jane Welker, Unitarian 
Church, Madison, Chairman; Mrs. Marjorie Deakman, Mrs. Deakman's Nursery 
School, Madison; Miss Margaret Sta n, University of Wisconsin Nursery 
School, Madison; Mrs. Dene Beule, Beaver Dam Nursery School, Beaver Dam; 
Mrs. Jessie Masterson, Mrs. Masterson's Nursery School, Milwaukee; and, 
Helen Aiexander, Child Care Centers, Milwaukee. 
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ON THRE STAPF SIDE 


Position: Teacher-Field Service, blind pre-school children, 
California School for the Blind, Los Angeles. 


Job: Individual work with young blind children and their parents 
in their homes, group work with parents, community contacts. 


Qualifications: Masters degree or equivalent and experience in 
Child Development and related fields. 


Salary: $350 to $550 per month. Starting salary determined by 
training and experience 


For Information 

Contact: Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld 
California School for the Blind 
3001 Derby Street 
Berkeley, California 


Position: Nursery School Teacher 
Merrick House Settlement and Day Nursery 


Qualifications: Bachelor's Degree in Child Education 
or a related field. 


Salary: Beginning salary $3500. 
All professional staff are entitled to four 
weeks vacation a year. 


Merrick House was established thirty-five years ago. It is ina 
community made up of many nationalities and religions. The dominant 
nationalities are Polish, Ukrainian, Russian and Slovak. The 
building which houses both the settlement and the day nursery is six 
years old and offers some of the finest facilities in Cleveland. 

The nursery participates in a training program for student nurses 
from Cleveland City Hospital. 


For further information write to: i. 


Mrs. Joan K. Farrell, Nursery Director 

1050 Starkweather Avenue 

Cleveland 13, Ohio 

c/o Merrick House, Settlement and Day Nursery 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
AVAILABLE 195-55 


Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery School... 030 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery Schools... 010 
Young Children and the Church 035 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenslein and Julius B. Richmond... 025 
Sharing--A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, pa 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 25¢ each) .ccccccccccccccccccccse$ 035 
How Are The 5's Faring In Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 

(Single copies free; 2-99 copies 5¢; 100-199 copies l¢; 

500 copies $15.00; 1,000 copies 205 

Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from 

N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. Ix, No. 1, 10 
The Cooperative Nursery School--A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, 

by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, 

No. a, 195. 6066660 15 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, A statement prepared by the 

American Academy of 0S 
A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 19,7. 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School--That's What You 

Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? by Sister Mary de Lordes...$ .10 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? 

Essentials of Nursery School Education, 050 
Let's Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read 

Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett 

Nursery School Before and After 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more). .ccccccccec$ 205 
Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries. 050 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 35¢ 50 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more). ..cccccecee$ 205 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer 

What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak 

(25 or more copies 35¢ 50 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more). ..ecccccseeH 205 


ORDER BLANK 


This folder may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be 
sent with each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired 
in Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 


Address 


City zone State 


All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or 
stamps. Prepaid orders are postage free. 
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NANE CAN HELP YOU 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


The Association issues a Bulletin which is sent to members and 
libraries four times a year. 


A national conference of NANE {fs held biennially. Your membership 
assures you of information about forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive material interpreting 
nursery education to the profession and to the community. 


ei Believing that nursery education can best be served by strengthening 
re the programs of local organizations, committees are now at work 
eee planning ways to improve communication and cooperation among 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


To join NANE: Complete the form 
elow and mail with check payable 
to the National Association for 

Nursery Education, to Aladine 

Shomaker, Treasurer, South Side 

Day Nursery, 2930 lowa Ave., 

St. Louis 15, Missouri 


MEMBER : 
Active ($3.50) 


Student ($1.00) 
Life ($100.00) 


local, state and regional groups concerned with young children. 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the national voice 
that speaks in behalf of young children. You can help in the 
process of welding together people throughout the country who 
have a primary interest in the field of nursery education. 


To obtain information without obliga- 
on about how an organization may 
become affiliated with NANE, send the 

information requested below to: 


National Association for Nursery 
Education 

Barbara Fischer, Secretary 
Stephens College, Box 820 
Columbia, Missouri 


Name of organization 


U.S. Possessions*#t( $2.00) 


Canada ($2.00) 


Name of person requesting information 


Mexico ($2.00) 


All other countries( $l) ++ 
wnEffective October, 1956 


Your Name 


Address 


Date 


Address 


Relationship to above organization 


AFFILIATED WITH NANE. 


#EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1956, INDIVIDUAL NANE MEMBERSHIP DUES WILL BE 
$5.00 WHEN OBTAINED DIRECTLY FROM THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, $3.50 WHEN 
OBTAINED THROUGH A LOCAL, STATE OR REGIONAL ORGANIZATION WHICH HAS 
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